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ELECTION OF CHIEF RABBI. 


Having been obliged to throw off the self-imposed restriction | 


of a mere recorder, which, from the commencement of this 
matter has been manifested in our treatment of it, we cannot 
act by halves; and we therefore deem it necessary still further to 
illustrate our views on the subject, to an extent which we could 
not well have accomplished in our last number, from the want 
both of time and space. We find ourselves the more urged to give 
full and public utterance to our views, and to explain the motives 
for our policy in this affair, since we have been pressed to do so 
2 more than one quarter, and since certain expressions used 
2 our last article on this subject might, without further ex- 
planation, be liable to misinterpretation. The expressions to 
which we allude are these :—‘* The mode of election being a 
popular one, (against which we from the very beginning re- 
spectfully remonstrated,) has produced what we feared would 
prove its unavoidable consequences.” 

t no one for a moment suppose that we are aristocrats ; 
that we advocate exclusive principles; that we have any desire 
to see the people tached from all share in the election of 
One, in whom they are to place full confidence, to whom they 
are to look up as to their spiritual guide, as the man who is to 
teach them that most important doctrine—how to live and 

w to die in the Lord. Let no one think, even for a moment, 
tend we regard the power of the people as having a mischievous 
ency, 
Far from entertaining such views, we on the contrary hold, 
that the ultimate source of all power is derived from the people ; 
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and that without the people there is no power. Nay more, we 
are of opinion, that in the case before us the popular principle 
has not been sufficiently extended; and that not only in the 
present case, but in many other congregational affairs, the 
right of voting ought to be extended to the seat-holders. We 
have yet to learn, that these are less interested in the transac- 
tions alluded to, than the so called pny ‘ya; and that a seat- 
helder, because sometimes unable to bear the expense’ entailed 
by this privilege, may not be better qualified, mentally, to form 
a correct opinion on congregational matters, than he whose 
purse is perhaps better stored than his head. ‘To us it appears 
clear, that those who are taxed, difectly, no matter however 
little, for the support of an institution, may fairly claim, although 
not the eligibility to become assessors and legislators themselves, 
at least the right to elect from among those legally qualified, 
the parties who are to assess and to legislate. On no other prin- 


ciple is it possible to disprove the otherwise groundless charge of 


exclusiveness, and the presumption, that it is less the individual 
than his property that is representéd in the synagogue. Dis- 
putable as such exclusiveness is in establishments designed for 
temporal interests, it is obviously untenable when applied to 
the Synagogue,—an institution avowedly called into life for the 
purpose of affording an opportunity tor gratifying that want of 
the human mind, which evinces its divine origin; an institu- 
tion, wherein individuality only, and not property, can be taken 
into account ; an institution, wherein every man, whatever his 
station before entering it, is to divest himself of all worldly 
considerations, is to see in his fellow creature, however humble, 
a brother, in common with whom he has to feel and to express 
his nothingness before his Maker.* : 

We hope to have said enough to convince the public that 
we, at least, are no advocates of exclusiveness. If, therefore, 
in the case under consideration, we have declared against 
popular election, it is not against the principle, but the mode in 
which it is carried out. 

Every principle, however salutary in itself, requires never- 
theless a firm and experienced hand for its application, 
and a circumscribed space wherein to move. Abandoned to 
itself, and unrestrained in its course, its effects, like those of 
other powers in nature, may or may not be salutary; may even 
be suffered to run into mischief that might have been foreseen 
and avoided. 


* Without stopping to inquire how far and how wisely this principle 
is carried out in some particular congregations, it must not be overlooked, 
that even irrespective of its scriptural warrant, its recognition to a given 
extent is needful, in order to harmonize with the institutions of this free 
country; (as witness the legal obligation to admit registered seat-holders 
to vote in the election of representatives at the Board of Deputies:) we 
therefore rejoice that, in some synagogues, this same sueeey of the right 
to vote, is to be recognized in the election of Chief Rabbi. : 
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It cannot certainly be expected that the mass of the people, 
who, though honourably struggling to supply their deficiencies in 
education, are still considerably under its level, should be com- 

etent to form a just idea of the respective merits of theologians. 
t might have been foreseen that the mass, so readily excited 
by appeals to the passions, so unused to penetrate beyond the 
surface, and guided more by impulse than by distinct conscious- 
ness, more by precedent than by reasoning,—with notions of pro- 
py and decorum, — fashioned by what happens then to 

e in vogue,—would insensibly and without evil design, bring to 
bear upon the election of Chief Rabbi, the same views which 
they entertain on all other elections; and would resort to the 
same means which, however fair in themselves, are nevertheless 
unsuited to such an emergency. 

But the mass, although not calculated to direct the affair to 
a happy issue, are nevertheless quite competent to discriminate 
those who, by better education, may be qualified to act on 
their behalf. Without depriving the mass of voice or influence, 
they may yet be safely guided ; and it is our opinion, that by a 
mode of election devised to provide such guidance, all the 
advantages of a popular election might have been realized, 
whilst any mischievous tendency might have been prevented. 
The mode of election which we should have preferred, is one 
whereby, instead of individual votes, the power of electing 
would have been vested in a certain number of delegates to be 
appointed by the electors. To those familiar with the mode of 
working of the Municipal Reform Act, (Provincial, ) it is unneces- 
sary to point out how, by the division and subdivision of the 
constituency into electoral sections, every party possesses the 
means of securing a representative of its opinions in the ad- 
ministrative body; and no aggregate majority can stifle the 
voice of an intelligent minority. It must be admitted too that, to 
a limited extent, this principle has been recognized in the mode 
prescribed for the election for Chief Rabbi under review ; but 
unfortunately it has not been adequately carried out, and hence 
the confusion. A stricter adherence to the principle would 
have left the selection of Chief Rabbi, either in a Board of 
Delegates, or in an elect portion of such a body. True, objec- 


tions may be offered to such a plan, but we would, in need, : 


undertake to demonstrate how incalculably less is their force 
than those which apply to the actual plan; and we at once 
anticipate and deny the probable assumption, that a Board of 
Delegates so selected, and with such functions, must have been 
open to the imputation of party spirit, merely because members 
of the existing committee of selection have been charged with 
inability to stand aloof from that spirit of party which, first 
operating without their.council-chamber, has been supposed at 
last to have dragged them also into its vortex. 

It is perhaps necessary to explain, that the manner in which 
the vacancy was declared did not tally with our views. To us 
it appears more than probable, that, under the present manage- 
ment of the affair, some Rabbis of high standing may not have 
chosen to make the required application, from a noble pride, 
arising from the consciousness of superior merit, and regarding 
such a step as derogatory to their dignity ; others, being perhaps 
too modest, may have apprehended or, havin 
great sensitiveness, may have dreaded to have it wounded; an 
others again, may have feared to endanger their present position 
or reputation, by openly seeking after a new station. This 
would favour the expectation that, among the thirteen appli- 
cants, there might probably be some who would have much to 
gain and little to lose; and although there can be no doubt that 
the selected candidates are all excellent, eminent, and well 

ualified men, yet we are indebted more to chance for this, 
than to the adequacy of our arrangements ; and it will at least 
be conceded that, had the preliminary proceedings been the 
following, the choice might any way have been greater than it has 
ragn Our view of the method best to have been pursued, 
is this :— 

The qualifications requisite for a Chief Rabbi of our empire 
having been first ascertained, and the principal and most com- 
petent European Rabbis being known, (at least by reputation) 
the Committee might, without any éclat whatever, have instituted 
inquiries into their respective merits. This might probably 
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have been best effected, by the mission of two or three 
delegates to the continent. On their report, the Rabbis pointed 
out by them would have been privately asked, whether, in cas, 
they were elected to the vacant Rabbinical chair, they woujg 
feel inclined to accept the post. These Rabbis might then have 
been placed on the nomination list, and the selection managed 
as already indicated. Such a method would, in our opinioy 
have secured the largest probability of success in this importa, 
matter, with the fewest opportunities for discord. 

It may perhaps be asked, wherefore, if we had our own view. 
on the subject, we did not, besides urging the necessity for q 
speedy appointmentto the vacant chair, speak plainly out, instead 
of offering no more than mere hints, and throwing out detached 
suggestions as occasion served? ‘The force of the question jg 
felt, and it shall be answered; but in doing so, we must ask 
pardon of our readers if we are compelled to drag in our own 
individuality, and speak of ourselves and our task more thay 
we could wish. It is never pleasant to call out one’s own name 
like the cuckoo; but it may sometimes be unavoidable. 

It has but too often been our unfortunate fate, from the very 
day when we first adventured the arduous, and certainly not 
very grateful task, of establishing an Anglo-Jewish Press fo; 
the welfare of our brethren, to find our best intentions mis. 
construed and thwarted. We have met with coldness, where we 
had a right to expect zeal ; with opposition, in the very quarters 
from whence we anticipated to derive our chief assistance. 


efficient 


-and our best endeavours have now and then been rudely re. 


pulsed by those who, it was hoped, would co-operate. Our 
short-comings, unavoidable in a career to which we had not at 
all been trained, and into which we ventured, not because we 
supposed ourselves most competent, but literally because of the 
failure of our efforts to induce others, better qualified, to follow 
up a course so eminently calculated to benefit our brethren ;— 
our short-comings, compatible nevertheless with ‘ the integrity 
of our heart and the innocency of our hands,” were viewed 
through the magnifying glass of uncharitableness ; and in their 
representation to others, the least that can be said is, that the 
principle NM) was altogether lost sight 
of. Even that quality of heart, in which, be our deficiencies 
what they may, we will certainly not yield to any in the com- 
munity—meauing purity of intention, and ardour of aspiration 
for the welfare ot lsrael—we have scarcely met anything like a 
fair appreciation. 
Thus, it has happened not unfrequently, that when we have 
spoken out, it has been deemed arrogant ; when we have been 
silent, ithas been styled truckling! We have been constantly 
twitted with the desire to interfere, to intermeddle ; and occa- 
sionally, (truth wrests from us the confession, though not to our 
own shame)we have had the mortification to see a proposition, 
admitted to be beneficial, opposed, merely because it emanated 
from our columns! Tired of our Cassandra-like fate ; satisfied 
with the testimony of our own conscience; determined not to 
draw down the reproach of having made a sacred cause pay the 
penalty, by our desertion of it ; resolved to persevere, and to 
outlive what appeared a transitory ill humour of a splenetic 
ortion of the public, we adopted a line of policy accordingly. 
laced, meanwhile, in the alternative between our own interest 
and that of the cause, our principles did not permit us to hesi- 
tate a moment in the choice. We resolved to become for the 
moment more cautious, to act more asa chronicler than as an 
agent; and to leave many an advice unspoken, when there was 
reason to believe that our utterance of it, might prevent certain 
parties here from availing themselves of it. ‘The pursuit of 
this line of policy, appeared to us especially necessary In the 
affair of the election of Chief Rabbi. The matter being 9% 
complicated and of so delicate a nature, and requiring the har- 
mony and the hearty co-operation of so many parties, We 
trembled, lest the affording of a pretext to any for offence, might 
innocently occasion some or other obstacle being 
thrown in the way of the happy termination of an affair, a 
the happy issue of which we had formed the most arden 


wishes, for the beneficial result of which we cherished - 
most sanguine hopes. Leaving, therefore, the details by =f 
cussed, as of comparatively minor importance, we contented © 
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selves with urging forward the main object; and we only deter- 
mined to abandon a line of policy thus dictated by expediency, 
when, seeing the danger of the main object, to do otherwise would 
no longer be pene but treachery to thecause. This period 
has arrived; we have felt obliged to speak, and we speak out fully; 
since speaking by halves would only arraign our integrity. 

To all our readers beyond the vortex of this metropolis, in 
which we move, and in which the fate of every Jewish move- 
ment of any importance is, up to this moment, indisputably 
cast, it may appear passing strange, that so earnest and circum- 
stantial a defence should be necessary; that it should be deemed 
a rational ground of impeachment,—not only that views popular 
and just should chance to be first promulgated by us, but that we 
did not promulgate them earlier notwithstanding! Our defence 
is now before a more dispassionate tribunal ; for in thus speak- 
ing out, we change the venue. Before the verdict is given— 
guilty or not guilty,—we may be allowed to call attention to 
one circumstance, for the truth of which we may vouch with 
all that amount of experience which an editorship of three 
years standing has gathered, It is, that had we stated our views 
on the subject in question, two or three months back, as plainly 
as we have now done, the very same individuals who may now 
be readiest in picking holes in our conduct, and in carping at 
our policy, would still have been the first to turn round upon 
us, with all those expressive epithets with which intruders are 
stigmatized. We might then, indeed, instead of benefiting the 
cause, perhaps, have injured it; now we are prepared :—let the 
impartial portion of the public return their verdict; we shall 
walt for it patiently. 

As helps to the formation of their judgment, we have the 
satisfaction to report, that from all sides we have received the 
most expressive responses to our appeal for the support of a 
third candidate ; of one, whose friends have not provoked damag- 
ing reprisals by their mode of warfare; one, who shall not owe 
obligation to a single partisan for his election, and, therefore, 
not even be suspected of party predilections; one, who shall 
have the power as well as the right to lead, to direct, or to 
govern, as the case may be. Should further evidence be needful 
in proof of what a party contest might have left-us, we are 
prepared with it. Some of our saateas may not forget the 
contest for a Chazan, in the Duke’s Place Synagogue, some 
twenty years back, and the then impossibility of averting its con- 
sequences otherwise than by the compromise of—a double elec- 
tion! Happily, not only have neutral men from all quarters 
responded to and adopted the proposals in our last number ; 
but even principal supporters of both the ‘‘ party” candidates, 
have signified their disposition to assist so amicable acompromise. 
We feel impelled especially to acknowledge this concession on 
the part of a venerable friend, whose learning, reputation, and 
influence, have given its éclat to what has been called ‘‘ the 
popular party ;” we forbear to use his name, although we have 
permission to do so, but we cannot doubt that his noble example 
will have its influence with those whom his judgment has 
swayed. We have reasonalso to expect a similar concession to our 
appeal, on the part of another venerable friend, who has taken a 
leading position in what has been designated “the court party,” 
(we use this term distinctively; certainly not as adopting it.) 
His true piety, munificent charity, and thoroughly orthodox 
Emenee are powerful auxiliaries to any cause, and we hope to 

ve enlisted them for the compromise which we have advo- 
cated. As to the provincial congregations, the representative 
or delegate of the most powerful of them, (having well grounded 
influence in others also,) has also given in his adherence to our 
views. Thus we believe to have prepared the way, and means 
must now be taken, before the final election, to ascertain which 
it is of the non-partisan candidates, to whom the larger 
amount of support can be secured. This ascertained, we ven- 
ture to hope for the co-operation of all friends of peace and good 
government, towards the constitution of that overwhelming 
majority, admitted by all as necessary to the success in his voca- 
“ion of the incoming Pastor of our united communities. 


CIVIL DISABILITIES OF THE JEWS. 
Mr. Editor,— Surveying the wide range over Jewish interests 
which your valuable periodical takes, it is with surprise that I 
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have noted the absence of one topic which, to me, appears to 
deserve at all events a discussion in your paper. . Whatever 
your opinion, and that of a large portion of truly pious Israel- 
ites may be, on Jewish emancipation, it cannot be denied 
that it is a question of the day, agitating the minds of many, both 
of Jews and Christians,—a question which will sooner or later 
again claim the attention of the empire at large. Under such 
circumstances, the public I think have a right to expect to see 
this question dispassionately treated in a periodical established 
for Jewish interests. If it be true that emancipation is incom- 
patible with Judaism, then let us banish from our hearts every 
desire for it; let us convince others of the incompatibility, and 
combat those who, in spite of the incompatibility, yet labour 
actively for its acquirement. 

Again, if it can at all be satisfactorily proved, that Christendom 
cannot satisfy the demands of the Jews for the removal of the civil 
disabilities under which they labour, without setting itself in 
Opposition to Christianity, then let us desist from wasting our 
strength in endeavours which must ultimately prove fruitless, 
But if, on the contrary, impartial inquiries should show the 
groundlessness of these suppositions, then let us strive to con- 
vince the public that such is the fact; and let all the Jews of this 
empire unite in making efforts for the acquirement of what must 
by them all, prima facie, be considered as a great boon, worthy 
of great efforts. 

In taking up this subject, I shall not stop to inquire at present 
into the propriety of the term ‘* emancipation,” in so far as it is 
used to denote a repeal of the civil disabilities under which 
the Jews of this empire labour. Had [ leisure, I think it would 
be easy to show that this expression, in its received meaning, 
does not at all apply to the present state of the English Jews. 
To my knowledge, there has not, since the re-admission of the 
Jews into this realm, been passed a single act of Parliament 
laying upon the Jews any restrictions, merely because they are 
Jews. The disabilities under which they labour, involve them 
rather in an indirect manner, and, heretofore, in common with 
all those dissenters who could not conscientiously comply with 
certain conditions annexed to the exercise of certain rights. | 
shall use the term emancipation therefore, not because it is the 
most appropriate to the idea desired to be conveyed, but simply 
because it is the most current. , 

As alluded to in the foregoing remarks, the emancipation 
question may be considered from a twofold point of view. ‘The 
first is: Can a religious Jew, consistently with his religion, 
demand emancipation? the other: Can a true Christian, con- 
sistently with his religion, grant it? I shall commence by 
treating the first part of the question. 

No doubt, there are many, both Jews and Christians, who, 
not having had an opportunity of hearing the arguments of those 
Jews indifferent to emancipation, will be surprised at learning 
that among the prospective recipients of a great boon, there 
should be any who do not appreciate it! ‘These persons will 
be at a loss how to reconcile that shrewdness and activity of the 
Israelite, said to be hereditary in the race, with indifference 
towards a wide extension of his sphere of activity. They might 
perhaps be apt to ascribe this indifference to a want of that noble 
and exalting ambition, which is the parent of most actions that 
are truly great and good ; anambition, which places its happiness 
in the promotion of the happiness of others, and expects its 
reward and glory from the mouth of the noble and the virtuous. 
They might even be prone to ascribe such indifference to a cer- 
tain selfishness which, regarding its own gratification as the highest 
aim, does not feel interested in the discharge of those te, Doe 
duties that find their exclusive reward in the ennobling feeling 
of patriotism. To those who might arrive at conclusions so 
erroneous, it is but just that the source of this apparent in- 
difference should be set in its true light; so that undeceived, 
they may, if not able to agree with the result, at least respect 
the motives, and pay that just tribute to honesty of purpose and 
candour of opinion, which, although grounded on erroneous 
notions, honesty and candour must always claim from those 
who can appreciate them. | 

The source of this indifference may be designated—a con- 
scientious apprehension on the part of some, that on the removal 
of their civil disabilities, Jews, entrusted with offices, might be 
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tempted, or even obliged to discharge them, at times, and 
under circumstances, which would render them incompatible 


with the Jewish tenets. They further dread the indirect effects | 


of this removal; they fear that by giving full scope to ambition, 
those who would too hotly pursue their objects, might either 
gradually wean, or designedly estrange, themselves from all those 
connexions with the Jewish body, which could clog them in 
their career, As these conscientious men are of opinion, that 
virtue ought rather to flee from temptation than to combat It, 
they think that it would be injudicious to exert themselves for 
a boon, which, in its consequences, might prove injurious to 
interests of a more exalted nature. They find their opimon 
further confirmed by the consequences manifested in some conti- 
nental countries, where not only the Jew, but also Judaism 1s fully 
“emancipated.” This view of the case, should it prove well 
grounded, borne out by actual experience, and not militating 
against higher principles, would certainly silence every con- 
scientious Jew enlisted in the opposite rank; for he must 
nessarily admit, that though emancipation occupies a high 
position among Jewish interests, yet is it not the highest. He 
must admit, that a Jew has still higher duties to fulfil than those 
towards the state; that whatever diverts the Jew from his re- 
ligion, diverts him from his vocation, and consequently disables 
him for the special mission entrusted to his nation. zi 

In subjecting this view to the test of an inquiry, it is but 
just to state, that it cannot claim for itself the venerable testimony 
of precedent and antiquity, but that it is comparatively of modern 
date. As early as the Babylonish captivity, we find illustrious 
Jews, even of royal birth, as well as prophets, entrusted with 
important offices, and thus setting conspicuous examples to their 
brethren in humbler spheres. Daniel, Chananiah, Mishacl, 
Asariah, Mordechai, and Nehemiah, were all goverument 
Officers; and we do not find that these pious men were ever 
rebuked by any prophet for being so. On the contrary, if any 
inference is to be drawn from that memorable letter written by 
Jeremiah to the exiles in Babylonia, it would rather be in approval 


of an Israelite’s discharging public duties than otherwise. | 
(Jerem. xxix.) During the second temple, we find those Jews | 
settled in places out of Palestine, frequently struggling very — 


pertinaciously, either for the acquisition, or for the preservation of 
the right ofcitizenship. Josephus, in his writings, has recorded 


the names of several Jews filling government offices out of Pales-_ 


tine ; and even long after the destruction of that temple, the Jews 


enjoyed the right of citizenship, and held considerable posts 
This uncensured 


without incurring the censure of the Rabbis. 


practice of our pious ancestors, certainly excites a strong pre-— 


judice in favour of emancipation. The objections to it apply 
with equal justice to the then circumstances, as to those prevail- 
ing in our own times. Unless, therefore, it be maintained, that 
the objectors of the present age are more inspired by the spirit 
of God, than were the accredited prophets of God; that they 
are more zealous in the Divine service, more sagacious, more 
sharp-sighted, than were those holy men through whose instru- 
mentality it was that the utterly distracted relations of Judaism 
and its fragments, (shattered by the fatal blow struck at its 
temple,) were so well arranged and put together as to recover 
and survive those calamities,—unless it be maintained that these 
objectors excel their predecessors in the qualities just men- 
tioned, it must be admitted beforehand, that there must exist 
some flaw in the reasoning put forth at the present day. Our pious 
ancestors, if such reasoning had been addressed to them, may 
be imagined to have opposed the following arguments. In the 
first place, it is not at all likely that emancipation should pro- 
duce the effects dreaded. Secondly, even if this were likely, 
the advantages arising from emancipation to the development 
of the Jewish mind and energies, and the vigor with which 
Judaism might then display itself, would by far outweigh the 
disadvantages. ‘Thirdly, emancipation is quite requisite ior the 
complete fulfilment of our special mission. Fourthly, it is only 
through emancipation that the important principle of own wiip, so 
repeatedly and urgently enjoined on us,can berealized. Further, 


their arguments may be shewn to lead to a result diametrically : 


opposite; going even to maintain that, in the present state 
of the English Jews, it is only through emancipation that the 
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effects dreaded can be averted; and that the instances cited 
continental countries, can by no means prove its injurious ‘ 
fluence here. 
(To be Continued. ) 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Liverpool.—Mr. Marcus Wolfe, of Brownlow Hill, has bee, 
appointed agent for the Anglo-Jewish Press in Liverpool, and 
we pray our friends to communicate with him in need, accord. 
ingly. 

‘Liverpool: Doring the past festivals of New Year, the Day 
of Atonement and ‘Tabernacles, the Synagogue (Seel-street’ 
was numerously attended, and it is hoped much real good 
effected, by our-Rev. Lecturer, whose pious labors have yieided 
general satisfaction. His discourses were marked by sound 
reasoning and deep spirituality, which could not fail in duly 
impressing his hearers with a high sense of their religious and 
moral obligation, as ** a nation keeping the truth.” ‘Lhe Lec. 
ture, on New Year, was chiefly, On the nature and importance 
of time; the text, chosen most appositely, was from Isa. xvii, 3, 
OWN INN DI PI San b5 
‘he Rev. Lecturer took occasion to correct the English version 
of the text and context; remarking, that not only at this solemn 
period should men hold themselves prepared, but, as the pro- 
phet so eloquently enjoins, at all times. By a critical analysis 
of the text, he showed the true import of the verse just cited 
to be, —That all who dicell in a world Jleeting” and * evan- 
escent,” (which the terms pax) 53n imply,) should be steadily 
observant of the goal, as if they already beheld the banner un- 
_Surled on the Mountain, and heard the clang of the trumpet. 
The tendency of this lecture was necessarily directed to the 
| past year; and the retrospect brought vividly before the as- 
'sembled congregation, considerations which evidently excited 


‘their sensibility ; indeed, the auditory were made to vel the 


instability of Time, and the mutability of mundane affairs. 
On and oy the lectures were, as is cus- 
tomary, (according to canonical rule,) on the subjects of Con- 
trition, and the nuture of Atonement. The text selected tor 
the sermon on the Day of Atonement, was from Micah vai. Ls. 
19. 20. 43) py POD Sx and the discourse was deeply 
impressive. 

On the second day of the Feast of Tabernacles, the preacher 
_ delivered a discourse from Isaiah xliv. 22. 23. ays 
on Spiritual Joy; the testival being designated y3nnnw yy, 
Lerwd of our rejoicing. ‘The chiet points were illustrative of 
the inseparable connection of religion and nature, joy and 
purity, and the ceremonial observances of the festival. The 
most unqualified approbation was elicited on this last occasion 
by the display of sterling sentiments of morality, interspersed 
with theological and philosophical reasoning; leaving a most 
delightful, and we doubt not lasting impression on the whole 
congregation. 

Synagogue Melodies—A correspondent of the rch. Jsr., 
expresses much satisfaction at the announcement of an intention 
to publish the traditional melodies of our divine service. He 
appears to think that it should not remain optional with Chazanim 
whether to adhere to our characteristic music, but that the con- 
sistory might with good reason render it obligatory. This view 
appears to be adopted in consequence of the bad taste of some 
Chazanim, who are in the habit of abusing their opportunities, and 
following their own caprice in this respect ; sometimes protaning 
the sacred building by the introduction of opera-tunes, waltzes, 
marches, and the like! ; 

[Our own anxiety tor the preservation of our ancient melodies, 
even in preference to some of the appropriate compositions 0! 
modern choir leaders, has been frequently expressed in these 
columns; and we think the proposed publication woul 
popular and even profitable—Ed. V. of J.] 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Barbados, 23rd Aug., 1844, (8th Elul, 5604.)—** Sunday be, 
being the day, in course, for the election of a Parnass of th 


ancient Kaal, Mr. E. A. Moses, (Warden for the present y ear), 
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opened the poll in the Committee Room, at 11 o’Clock, a.m., 
and was unanimously re-elected. The zeal exhibited by this 

entleman for the general welfare of the congregation, as well 
as his peculiar fitness to fill the office—exhibited by a constant 
exercise of conciliatory manners, calls forth the warmest grati- 
tude, and renders it a pleasing exercise of our franchise privilege 
to place him again in that post of honor, which he has so ably 
flied for three years, (two successively.) Our congregation is 


small, but we are proud to say we can boast of a few members | 


who will yield to none in their zeal for our holy religion, and 
that our sacred form of worship remains unscathed by the 
withering hand of unauthorized reform,” A. F. 


Kingston, Jamaica, 8th Sept. 1844.—** We are sadly put to 
for clergymen here, as I have so frequently intimated of late. 
Young Mr. Green will leave us shortly for Montego Bay, whi- 
ther he has been summoned to re-establish acongregation. His 
salary is to be 200/. per ann., and afree residence. He is also 
to open a school there, for they have no Jewish one at present, 
and that might perhaps double his income. His departure 
will occasion a serious blank, as the children of the Portu- 
_guese School were improving under his charge, and there is 

none to supply the place, which, with private scholars, yielded 
him above 2007. per annum. 

‘The English and German School held a meeting last week, 
and passed a unanimous resolution, desiring that the tree-schools 
of the two congregations should be united. A conference with 
the committee of the sister congregation has been requested; 
and it is hoped that all the poor of our community will, ere 
long, be economically and efficiently taught in a single esta- 
blishment.”’ 


Montego Bay, Jamaica, Sept. 2nd, 1844. 
Mr. Editor,—Perceiving through the medium of your valuable 
periodical, the interest you take in the progress of Judaism, has 
induced me to inform you, that the Jews of this town have at 
last come to the resolution of having a place of worship; and 
that the Spanish and Portuguese Jews have united with the 
followers of the German minhag, for the purpose of carrying 
out so desirable an object. The congregation has assumed the 
name of the United Brethren of the J ewish Faith ;” no dissension 
Iam happy to say has arisen, as to the particular form in which 
the service is to be performed; all parties concurring in the 
opinion of that being a minor simideniion. depending prin- 
cipally upon the gentleman who may become our minister. I 
trust, this is only the first step towards emerging ‘from that 
disregard of religion, that has so long characterized the descen- 
_ dants of Israel in this portion of the Far West. 


A meeting of the Jewish community of this town was held 
some time since, (at which Cecil L. Isaacs, Esq., officiated as | 


chairman,) when a committee was appointed with full powers to 
engage and fit up a proper building, and to procure a minister, 
who is to instruct the youth of our nation in the principles of 
our holy religion. I am glad to be enabled to state, that four 
hundred pounds have already been subscribed to carry out the 
above purpose. Still there are many difficulties to be surmounted ; 
one of the most formidable of which, is the proper observance 
of the Sabbath day, which unfortunately happens to be market 
day, and almost the only one on which the Negroes come down 
to the town for the purpose of purchasing supplies; time, 
however, will I hope obviate even this, and although at first we 
cannot be all that might be wished, yet every step we take in 
the right path is something gained. | 

I take advantage of the present opportunity to express the 

nefit I, and indeed all our co-religionists, derive from your 
very excellent and valuable work. Through the information it 
conveys to us, we are enabled to exult with our nation where 

ey are prosperous; and to commiserate their condition, and 
ong to aid them, where they are oppressed. I am sure you 
will be gratified to learn that your exertions for raising the 


Character of our nation, are appreciated even by so humble an 


individual as myself. 
The high station occupied by the Jews in this and the neigh- 

bouring parish, shows what our nation is capable of, if proper 

‘cope is allowed for the purpose. In this parish of St. James, 
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we have a Jewish magistrate, namely, Barnett Isaacs, Esq. ; 
several vestrymen, and officers in the Local Militia; and in 
the next parish of Trelawny, there are two Jewish magistrates, 
namely, Magnus and Abraham, Esqrs. ; in short there 
is not a parish in the island where the Jews have not proved 
themselves valuable members of society. On Monday last, 
a deputation of the most respectable inhabitants of this place, 
among whom was the rector of the parish, waited on George 
L. Phillips, Esq., requesting him to allow himself to be put 
in nomination as the representative in our Colonial Parliament: 
and from the deserved popularity of that gentleman, there is 
no doubt of his election. I find, however, that I am departing 
from the purpose with which I set out, which was to inform 
you of our having become a regular congregation. I therefore 
must apologize for having trespassed thus far on your patience, 
and beg to subscribe myself{—Y ours sincerely, A Jew. 


Lhe Pope and the Jews.—German papers report, that the 
Neapolitan banker, Charles de Rothschild, during his recent 
sojourn at Rome, received as a present from the Pope, a 


| transcript in Italian of four bulls issued by former Popes, (one of 


them is said to have lived in the 13th century,) in which they 
caution the faithful against any belief in the calumny, that the 
Jews use blood at the Passover. The documents are said to be 
just now in the possession of the pious young member of the 
Rothschild family, (at present studying in the University of 
Marburg,) who intends to publish them. The Pope, moreover, 
is said to have promised the illustrious visitor, that he would 
lighten the yoke of his Jewish subjects, and also intercede for 
a similar purpose with other Italian courts which now grievously 
oppress their Israelitish subjects. It is further stated, that the 
same potentate is about to create the above gentleman a Roman 
Count. 

France.—Among the objects exhibited by M. Fichtenberg, 
at the recent Aaposition des produits de l'industrie nationale, 
was an 3) dD Sx, printed in gold and colours, and elaborately 
adorned after the style of ancient missals.—On the 13th and 
27th of July, a solemn service was performed in the Israelite 
temple at Paris. ‘The former was the anniversary of the Duke 
of Orleans’ death, the latter in commemoration of those who 
fell on the three days of July. The dlmemar was covered 
with black, and surmounted by the tri-coloured flag; (!) many. 
psalms were recited; aud among them the Q9Ist. Our con- 
temporary notes, that the days named were both Sabbaths; and 
that although, in our own religious observances, even during the 
mourning for a parent, the penance psalms are omitted on 
Sabbaths, yet the Central consistory permits the order of 
service just recapitulated. 

At Beauvais, the design for a monumental fountain, presented 
by M. Weil, an architect of the Jewish faith, excites much 
admiration. M. W. is the author of many constructions 
approved by the Royal commission of public works; and is 
besides one of the most distinguished members of the Society 
of Antiquaries in Picardy.—The King of Sardinia, always unjust 
to his Jewish subjects, having approved of the project of esta- 
blishing a bank at Genoa, pa Se the stipulation that no Jew 
shall take any rach init! ‘* Thus are the Sardinian Jews, shut 
out from more legitimate channels, as it were condemned toa 
practice of usury! But what else could be expected from a court 
in which the Jesuits, and the principles of the middle ages are in 
the ascendant!’’—At Bordeaux, the funeral of M. Abraham 
Dacosta-noble, L.L.D., and Chazan of that synagogue, was fol- 
lowed by a large concourse of people; and the Chief Rabbi of 
the district pronounced a most affecting funeral discourse.—Con- 
firmations are becoming very general in the French synagogues. 
At Mulhouse, on the llth of August, 24 girls and 20 boys were 
confirmed, and at Hatten, (Lower Rhine) on the 20th of Aug., 
there were 5.—A book of fables written by M. Leon Halevy, 
has been admitted by the French academy among the number 
of those which have received the Monthyon medal.—M. 
Adolph Franck, member of the Institute, and professor of 
philosophy in the college of Charlemagne, acted as one of the 
examiners at the concourse of French colleges. | 
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Religious Meditations suygested by the Haftorahs.” 
No.1. naw: Isaiah xlii. 5—2I1. 


To the religious mind, it must be one of the most agreeable 
tasks to compare the statements of the law with similar dicta 
of the accredited servants of the Lord; to inquire into the 
manner in which they understand those statements; to trace 
the effects they produced, and the ty of development through 
which they have passed on their way down to our own age. Such 
a task must not only confer a most intense pleasure, derived from 
the contemplation of the beauties and perfections of the word 
of God, but must also prove highly instructive to the mind so 
reflecting. It will compare its own conceptions of the law of 
God with those of holy men, the effect produced by these con- 
ceptions with that made upon other pious individuals; and it 
will thus become corrected, improved, and enlarged. Such a 
pleasure will no doubt be felt by those who, on perusal of the 
contents of the section of this week, compare them with the 
first three verses of the Haftorah. 


‘Thus saith God the Lord, he that created the heavens, and stretched 
them out; he that spread forth the earth, and that which cometh out of it; 
he that giveth breath unto the people upon it, and spirit to them that walk 
therein: I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will hold thine 
hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, for 
a light of the Gentiles; To open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners 


from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison house.” 
Isaiah xlii. 5—7. 


Here, the prophet points out at once, briefly yet clearly, the 
connection between the creation and the destiny of Israel. 
Israel has been established on earth in order that by the light 
emanating from him, the nations of the earth may walk in 
safety ; in order that the rays proceeding from him, may in due 
time dispel the darkness which blinds and benights millions 
imprisoned in the dungeon of their own prejudices. The Cre- 
ation and Israel, and Israel and the Creation, are represented in 
the light of cause and effect. This view of the connection 
between the Creation and Israel, is still more confirmed by one 
of those dicta of our sages which, being at first sight above the 
capacity of the unprepared reader, are but too commonly stig- 
matized with the name of nonsense and trash. ‘Taking the 
word mw (beginning), as referring either to Israel or the 
Law, they read the first verse of Genesis thus, ‘* On account of 
mwse (that is Israel, or the law), God created heaven and earth.” 


This statement, not made as a grammatical explanation, but’ 


connected with the verse for the exclusive object of impressing 
the memory—by an association of ideas, must certainly be re- 
garded as identical with the view taken by the prophet. What 
lofty prospects then are thus opened to the Israelite! How 
must his heart beat with joy and throb with awe, on considering 
that it is he who is selected by the supreme wisdom, to be the 
instrument through which the ultimate end of the creation is to 
be consummated! It is the unspeakable, the heavenly joy of 
the angel, who is commissioned by the Almighty to perform good 
works, and whose desire and delight it is to perform them. On 
the other hand, how must the heart of the Israelite be terror- 
struck, how must he tremble at the idea of the great responsi- 
bility thus incurred! The more exalted the position, the more 
difficult is it to be maintained ; the more exposed to the scruti- 
nizing eye of the world, the easier a slip, the deeper a fall. O! 
that the Israelite would consider this his high calling, would 
constantly be impressed with its paramount importance, would 
imprint the most insignificant of hie transactions with the noble 
consciousness of this his vocation ! 

Thus impressed, each Israelite would feel that he is con- 
nected by a kind of invisible chain, extending all over the 
aes with every individual of the human species; he would 
eel that he is destined to hold an intimate spiritual intercourse 
with every one of them, and that he incurs, morally, a share of 
responsibility in all the transactions of the world. He would 
then feel that lively interest, would take that active part in the 
promotion of all that is just, good, and noble, which charac- 


* The Haftorahs are sections from the prophets, read every sabbath, 
after the portion from the Pentateuch. We will take an early opportunity 
to explain the origin of this institution. 
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terizes a philanthropist ; in short, there would then be ag man 
good men as there are Jews. _ y 

Let us then earnestly and incessantly strive to des 
station assigned to us by Providence, Let us be en 
in these endeavours by the declaration yx yoyy 
reward is in proportion to the pains.) Let us, 
inculcate on the minds of our youth that importa 
that fundamental principle of our holy religion, 
tined ** for a light of the Gentiles,” 


OUR LETTER-BOX, 
Conversionist Misrepresentations. 


Mr. Editor,—‘‘ The Home and Foreign Missionary Recora 
for the Free church of Scotland,” contains in No, 15 4 
statement concerning the Chief Rabbi of Pesth which calls 
loudly for correction. The Rabbi is reported to haye 
employed language, and used threats, in his arguments with 
a young man inclined to Christianity, too indecorous, too 
flagrant, and what is scarcely less, too indiscreet in such 
a functionary, not to excite suspicion of misrepresentation 
and exaggeration. I do not imply that the Rabbi, in argy. 
ing with the young man, did more than fulfil a sacred 
duty devolving upon him—that of carefully superintending his 
flock lest they sustain injury; for in this respect I hold the 
same opinion as his Prussian Majesty, the head of the Protes- 
tant church on the continent. A decree of this monarch (re- 
corded elsewhere in your paper), obliges the clergyman of the 
parish to argue with any Christian desirous of embracing Juda- 
ism; and though the rest of the edict virtually renders it im- 
possible for any Christian, however disinterested or however 
convinced of the truth of its tenets, to embrace Judaism, within 
the Prussian dominions, (so that the edict generally, by no means 
breathes a spirit of religious toleration,) yet its first mentioned 

rescription must be applauded by the liberal of all persuasions. 

he Jewish Rabbi, therefore, in arguing with his perhaps de- 
luded co-religionist, appears to have done no more than act in 
accordance with the spirit of a Protestant king’s decree. Noris 
it necessary in using the terms—exaggeration and misrepresenta- 
tion, to charge any one with acting wilfully or by design. The 
reporter of the conversation between the parties was not present 
when it was held. He may have heard it from a third ora 
fourth party; and every one must have experienced how state- 
ments, however simple and clear in their origin, passing through 
many mouths can be unintentionally disfigured, and some- 
times even entirely altered. This observation derives still 
further force from the hackneyed remark, that we are always 
inclined to believe what we wish, and that we always wish 
what we deem conducive to our own purposes. However, 
whether the Rabbi really displayed an indiscreet zeal in the 
prosecution of his object or not, is nothing to the purpose, for 
it would still be his individual act, and nothing more. But 
what calls forth these remarks is the assertion, that 
“ Finding all in vain, the Rabbi, we suppose, thinking the ceremonial 
law might be appearing burdensome to the young man, actually proposed, 
in his office as Rabbi, to dispense him from personal observance, if he 
would only agree to remain in the Jewish community. * * * * * 


The matter has become public. In particular, the Rabbi’s proposal to 
absolve the young Israelite from the observance of the ceremonial law, 


excites attention.”’ 
Now this statement, in the first place, misrepresents Juda- 
ism grossly in the eyes of the Gentile, who has uo other source 
of information concerning Jewish tenets, save such as is of 4 
similar character with that now referred to. Not to be un- 
charitable, I shall not tax the reporter with malice, though I 
cannot absolve him either from levity—by lending too willing 
an ear to mere assertions and recording them as facts, or from 
that ignorance of Jewish tenets, but too frequently character- 
istic of many who meddle with Jewish affairs. Secondly, the 
report fixes a stain upon the character of a venerable man, who 
occupies a prominent position in the ranks of Israel. 
I regard it more especially as a misrepresentation 0 
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in the eyes of Gentiles, because, so far as I know, there does 


not even exist any dispensing power in the Synagogue under 
the given circumstances, It Beauty an Israelite may dispense 
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with some parts of the ceremonial law in case their observance 
should endanger life. For, in sucha case, the minor duties must 
give way to those of a higher nature, and the Jew relies on the 
explanation given by the Rabbis to oA m—that he (the Israel- 
i) may live in (or with) them (the practice of the laws), 
ona nine x5) and not that he should die in (or through) them; 
—but from the very moment that the transgression of any law, 
eyen a ceremonial one, be required of a Jew as a sign of apos- 
tacy from his religion, from that moment its observance be- 
comes the badge, the distinguishing mark, and the Israelite is 
not only not permitted to yield it up, but he is even enjoined 
rather to suffer martyrdom than do so. Your readers may, by 
the way, be simply reminded of Eleazar in the Maccabees, 
who, under similar circumstances, rather than transgress a 
ceremonial law, suffered death. As, therefore, there exists no 
such absolving power in Judaism, the Rabbi could not propose, 
in his office as Ltabbi, ‘* to dispense him from personal observ- 
ance” of the ceremonial law. If indeed the Rabbi proposed 
to exercise a power that the Synagogue could not grant, as not 
possessing it, then he must have arrogated it, must have 
usurped it, and attempted an unprecedented and most un- 
warrantable alteration in the very essence of Judaism. 

This is a very grave charge, and would therefore, if true, fix 
a deep stain on the official character of this functionary. But 
the fact is, that until this statement shall have been corrobo- 
rated by unexceptionable testimony, its truth ought not to be 
admitted. I repeat again, that I do not accuse the reporter of 
any wilful misrepresentation; for without laying blame upon 
any single individual, an original misconception may have ac- 
cumulated error in its transmission. Your readers will doubt- 
less be reminded of the analogous history of The three black 
crows. Were I tempted to exercise my sagacity in the re- 
search for what has been the foundation, and what the super- 
structure of this extraordinary report, the problem might per- 
hays be solved thus. The Rabbi, in the warmth of discussion, 
may have explained to the young man*(17 years of age, and 


probably no great proficient in Jewish law), the difference be-- 


tween the ceremonial law and the essential principles of Ju- 
daism ; explaining that laxity in observance of the former, would 
not warrant, ‘euker existing circumstances, ) any Jewish body to 
exclude him that holds such latitudinarian views from Jewish 
community and fellowship. The young man may either have mis- 
understood him, or put upon such observations his own construc- 
tion; the same may have been the case with the party who had it 
from the young man; and so the whole report might be accounted 
for. This, however, as I said before, is merely a conjecture, 
though I have no doubt it will not be considered far from truth 
by those who, like you, Sir, have had some little experience 
ofrumours and hear-says, and had occasion to trace them back 
to their source. | 
I am, Mr. Editor, Yours respectfully—Q. 


Tracts for the Jewish Poor. 


Mr. Editor,—Nos, 81 and 82 of your periodical, contain an 
article on Anglo-Jewish Education, which every one conversant 
with the state of our education must admit to contain, unfortu- 
nately, but too much truth. That article having been addressed, 
not to the mass who, in general, are not prepared for the appre- 
ciation and reception of such statements, but to the select few, 
I should have expected that the views laid down would, at least, 

ave met with that consideration to which every earnest word on 
serious subjects, addressed to grave men, is entitled. For it is 
on account of the interest which these few evince in the cause, 
and their possession of the requisite proficiency and capacity, that 
they have been chosen to icatiioel educational establishments. 

0 my great mortification, however, and to that, I am sure, of 


appeal appears, like many other correct views, to have fallen 
unheeded to the ground. So confirmed, indeed, is the apathy, 
80 thick the icy armour enveloping some of Israel's champions, 

t it seems as though the most fervid language only could 
melt the one, the most pointed shafts of og pierce the 
other. But after all, it may not be so bad as I fancy; I may be 


too atrabilarious ; there may be obstacles in the way of any im- 


lwho love my religion and nation as sincerely as I do, this 
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provement, requiring the unison of many in order to overcome 
them. I will now therefore propose, through the medium of 
your columns, a measure which, simple as it is, requiring as it 
does, at the beginning, but moderate means and little co-opera- 
tion, and not laying great obligations on any one, might be 
easily executed, and must be productive of much good. The 
gross ignorance which unfortunately prevails amongst our lower 
classes is but too well known. I need not expatiate on the 
consequences of ignorance, degrading man to the state of the 
brute, and becoming the prolific source of vice, prejudice, and 
misfcrtune, as every police register will prove. Any means 
now in existence for dispelling this ignorance, can operate but 
slowly and partially, and is not at all calculated to reach a very 
numerous and influential portion of the community,—I mean 
the female part. As this ignorance prevails also among the 
lower classes of our Christian fellow-citizens, let us try the same 
remedy which our enlightened neighbours apply with such suc- 
cess. Let us administer to our poor, mental, as well as bodily 
food. Let us issue to them, periodically, small tracts, on sub- 
jects, the knowledge of, and the acting upon which, may be of 
the utmost importance to them. Such tracts are doing an in- 
credible amount of good among our neighbours ; and it drawn 
up from a Jewish point of view, and impregnated with Jewish 
views, why should they fail to produce the same effect among 
us? Surely, our poor are not less gifted and susceptible, nor 
more inaccessible than those professing the Christian belief. 
The poor would not be wanting to their spiritual benefactors ; 
it is the spiritual benefactors who are wanting to the poor. 
Formerly, a great obstacle to the obtaining of the desired effect, 
was that the poor did not receive regular visits. ‘Tracts, distri- 
buted without discrimination, without reference to the capa- 
city and actual state of the recipient, without inducement to the 
reading of them, without an opportunity of even ascertaining 
whether they have even been read, | admit are of little use. If 
a similar attempt, made some years back, is said not to have 
been attended with the result anticipated, its failure is_ suffi- 
ciently accounted for by what has just been stated. But now 
that we possess a Ladies’ Visiting Society, the members of 
which have imposed upon themselves the noble task of de- 
scending into the lowly cottage of the poor, of inquiring into 
their circumstances, and of administering both relief and ad- 
vice as occasion requires, may it not be expected that these 
ladies would willingly lend themselves to be instrumental in the 
right discharge of this duty ? 

For myself, when I reflect on the hallowed object which the 
society alluded to has proposed to itself, it appears to me that 
so long as they want a means to assist their endeavours to raise 
the moral character and cultivate the mental faculties of the 
objects of their benevolence, at the time when they are absent 
from them, or when these have ceased to be objects of charity, 
they will never be able entirely to. fulfil their mission. That 


| tracts, of the character hinted at, judiciously distributed, and 


recommended for perusal by persons who, from their position 
might assume the mien of authority, would prove a very valu- 
able help to their exertions, I think will be admitted by every 
one who has reflected on the subject. I dare further maintain, 
without fear of contradiction from those who are conversant 
with the subject, that our national literature would furnish 
lenty of materials for the illustration of the needful subjects. 
No oubt, in carrying out this object, some few precautions 
would be needful to prevent the smuggling into our camp of 

illegitimate productions ; but these could be easily adopted. 
This proposal, Mr. Editor, you must regard rather as the out- 
line than as the scheme iteelf. All that I wish is to give an 
impulse. I should rejoice to see the matter discussed in your 
columns, if you will lend them to such a discussion. Even 
opposition would be by far preferable to indifference. Indiffe- 
rence is the bane of all good, freezing the vitals of every noble 

effort. I remain, Mr. Editor, Yours, &c., 

A CONSTANT READER. 


[ We will freely accord our columns for the discussion of the object of 
the foregoing letter; the more freely, because the question agitated has al- 
ways been one on which we have held a very decided opinion. A refe- 
rence to our own direct proposals on various occasions will show, that the 
dissemination of proper religious views, by the means of familiar tracts, 
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has only been delayed by the want of means at our disposal, available 
for the purpose. On several occasions too, of recent date, we have 
alluded to the subject, as also in commendation of similar endeavours 
abroad; and a recent communication to our pages—“ A poor Man’s Sab- 
bath’”’—was invited for the special purpose of being reprinted in a detached 
form for gratuitous distribution. (Vide our remarks introductory to it.) 
The object was postponed merely in order to have some entertaining his- 
toriette constructed upon so simple a recital of the bare facts. We mention 
this circumstance in order to explain, that if the proposed Tracts, &c. could 
be prepared ina form fit for reception in the Voice of Jacob, we might 
reprint them from the composed types, at a very insignificant cost.—Eb. | 


‘“« Encouragement to an Editor —An English writer of great 
discernment has said, ‘ The preachers of this country are the 
editors of its newspapers.’ Perhaps the assertion 1s a bold 
one, but it approximates to the truth. The confidence which 
is generally placed in the declarations of the press, the vast 


‘number to whom it speaks, and the permanency of its influence, 
make it a most powerful instrument of good or of evil. The: 


class of persons who direct the press have a responsibility 
which can scarcely be overestimated; and those who have 
taken this position intelligently and conscientiously, will often 
tremble in view of their responsibility and the relation they 
sustain to society. A variety of circumstances combine to 
increase the anxiety of such an one. He feels, perhaps, that 
he is looked upon as a representative of the opinions of others, 
whom he would not willingly misrepresent ; he knows that an 
unguarded expression once committed to the press and sent 
abroad can never be recalled; he is perhaps aware that many 
are looking anxiously for such expressions, and are ready to 
make him an offender for a word; and in view of these con- 
siderations he is ready to cry out, ‘ Who is sufficient for these 
things ?’? But, sufficient or insufficient, if he has taken the 
post, he must speak, and speak frequently; there 1s no 
alternative. It need hardly be said, that one who stands in 
such a position needs the encouragement of his friends and 
knows how to value it.”—Sabbath ltecorder. 


The Ark of the Tabernacle.—Sacred chests, bearing much 
resemblance in principle to the Ark of the Tabernacle, have 
been found in many ancient and modern nations. It is very 
probable that the Hebrew ark itself was copied by the heathens. 
Among those nations who possessed such sacred chests, we may 
mention the Egyptians, (who carried it in their solemn proces- 
sions with their secret things and mysteries contained in it;) 
the Trojans, the Greeks and Romans, the Mexicans, and the 
nations of northern Germany. A most curious resemblance 
was also found -by Captain Cook in the South Seas. It is de- 
scribed as a kind of chest or ark, the lid of which was nicely 
sewed on, and thatched very neatly with palm-nut leaves. It 
was fixed upon two poles, and supported upon little arches of 
wood, very neatly covered; the use of the poles seemed to be 
to remove it from place to place, in the manner of our sedan 
chairs. In one end of it was a square hole, in the middle of 
which was a ring touching the sides, and leaving the angles 
open, so as to form a round hole within and a square one with- 
out... . ‘* The general resemblance,” adds the writer, be- 
tween this repository and the ark of the Jews is remarkable; 
but it is still more remarkable, that upon inquiring of the boy 
what it was called, he said, Kwharre no Etan, the ‘house of 
God ;’ he could, however, give no account of its signification 
or use,” 

The Crusades.—‘: A very sensible effect of the crusades 
over the greatest part of Europe, was the necessity which the 
princes of the several countries found themselves to be under, 
from the scarcity of money, of making an alteration in the 
coin, and debasing its weight and intrinsic value. This occa- 
sioned excessive murmurings among the people, and their re- 
sentment was expressed by plundering the Jews, who were at 
this time the bankers over all Europe, and who it was thought 
by amassing prodigious wealth by usury, had robbed and im- 
poveriene’ the different kingdoms in which they resided. 

oth in England and in France, the Jews were the victims of 
this false idea, and they were not only stripped of their wealth, 
but banished from the country.”— Tytler’s Universal History. 


THE VOICE OF JACOB. 


ERRATA. 
On page 8 of last number, Ist col., line 16; for “the fac 
observed,’”’ read—the fact of the fast having been observed. 
Ibid, line 19; for ‘“‘the month of Ab has been annual] 
read—the fast of the month of Ab, &c. 
Ibid, last line; for ‘* to religious hope,’’ read—with religious hope 


Births. 
On Monday, 23rd ult., Mrs. L. H. Samuel, of Liverpool, of a sop 
On Saturday, 28th, Mrs. Lewin Mozley, of Liverpool, of a daughter 
At the New Synagogue, Hardman Street, Liverpool, on Wednesa. 
September llth, by the Rev. Joshua Levy, Kate, second daughter of rf 
late Mr. Phillip Nathan, of Castle Street, to Mr. George Aaronson, both 


of Liverpool. 
Death. 
On Saturday Morning, oth Oct., 22nd Tishri, 5605, Abra. 


ham Isaac Boss, of 4, Windsor Place, City Road, in his 73rd year, joa, ine 
a wife and family. He has departed his earthly career, as he had lived 
in peace and amity with those who must follow. As a husband he was exem 
plary—a parent in affection, unequalled as an upright, honorable, and conscientious 
man; the world can testify, as a moral consolation to those in affliction, who 
lament his summons from this transitory life, that he has gone to the grave 
cherished in memory, as he was in being—beloved and respected by all who kney 
him,—sincerely deplored as a fond husband, a doating parent, and true friend, 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Z. L., Plymouth.—We are promised an early communication from New 
Zealand; but have as yet received nothing since that last published. 
Many esteemed correspondents are prayed to excuse our inability to 
make any more direct reference to their favors. : 


t having been 


y solemnized,” 


deeply 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Fri. Jlth Oct. 28th Tishri Sabbath at 5 o’Clock 
Sun. 13 * 30 UNIT N 
Mon. 14 “ ist Cheshvan | 


on, 18. Sabbath at 4 past 4 
CHIEF RABBI. 


rqX%o THE EDITOR OF THE VOICE OF JACOB.—Sir. 


As I could not conscientiously consider that it came within the province of the 
* Committee for the selection of candidates for Chief Rabbi,’’ to postpone the Elec. 
tion, and lest any misapprehension should go abroad on my declining their invita- 
tion to attend the Meeting, specially called for that purpose, I beg you will inser 
the correspondence on the subject in your next number. 
Iam, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 
ELIAS DAVIS. 
Great Synagogue Chambers, Oct. 1, 5605. 
Sir,—I beg to inform you, that the Meeting of the ‘* Committee for the selection 
of eandidates for the office of Chief Rabbi,’’ has been adjourned to this evening, at 
6 o’Clock, precisely. And I am directed to request, that you will be kind enough 
to favor the Committee with your attendance at that hour. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
SIMEON OPPENHIEM—Szc. 


Elias Davis, Esq. 


To the Chairman and Gentlemen of the ‘‘ Committee for the Selection of © 
Candidates for Chief Rabbi.”’ 


Gentlemen,—Having been courteously invited to attend your Committee, I fee! 
it due to you as the representatives of the community, that while I tender to you 
my warmest respect, I should state the grounds on which I decline your polite 
invitation. Your letter assigns no motive for desiring my presence.—Information! 
I can have none to give, other than that which is already before the public, and to 
be found in the testimonials of the respective candidates. Therefore, 1 cannot 
sanction with my presence, any inquiry that may be based on the hearsay reports 
of wicked and malicious persons, If it is more information, in reference to the 
respective candidates which the requisionists seem to require, I say unto them, 
ample testimony may be found in the documents already in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, for the mere trouble of searching for them. With these reasons, it is im- 
possible that I can lend myself to combat measures, that are only likely to jeopard- 
ize the respectability of the whole community, and bring our executive body inv 
disrepute.—With the sincerest respect for the Committee, as the protector of the 
innocence, and as the asserter of the strong claims of Dr. Hirschfeld, I trust I shall 
never be found to depart from that open and honorable course, which while it may 
prove conducive to happiness of the community, will be such as to merit the appro- 
val of each of the Rev. candidates. I have much pleasure in subscribing myself, 


Gentlemen, your most obedient Servant, 
14, & 15, Aldgate, High-street, et ELIAS DAVIS. 
Oct. 1, 5605. 


ANTED, tor the Manchester Hebrew Congregation, # 
Married Man under 40 years of age, as WM; he will be required to off- 
ciate as }}M and WOW. Testimonials as to character and ability, with the salary 
required, to be forwarded to Mr. 8. Hyam, President, Synagogue Chambers. 


ISS LEVISON, 14, Devonshire Place, Brighton, having 
made arrangements to receive Six Young Ladies as boarders, begs to 4 
form the Jewish public, that she has now a vacancy for Three Pupils. — set 
struction to be imparted, will combine the Hebrew, English, and modern 
with the usual elegant accomplishments. | t. 
_ Terms to be obtained on application, or at Mr. Magnus’s, 127, 
Printed by Epwarp VarTy, 27, Camomile Street, in the Parish 
hallows, London Wall, in the City of London; and Publishe pl 
BENJAMIN STEILL, Paternoster Row, in the Parish of St. F aith un 
St. Paul, in the City of London. 
Fripay, Octoper 1i, 1844. 
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